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of America—many thousands of them, possibly a 

quarter of a million, if we consider all types of farm 
labor migration in all parts of the country. According to a 
special report prepared by government officials at the in- 
stance of the United States Senate, ‘‘most of the migrants in 
agriculture move in family groups, including small 
children.” 

Here, then, are American families a large proportion of 
whom are virtually without a home or a community or even, 
in the legal sense, a place of resi- 
dence. ‘‘Ishmaelites in a democ- 


Tee are children among the agricultural migrants 


good deal of reason; or, more 
romantically, “‘gypsies of the 
crops.” In character and ability, 
they average up pretty well with 
the rest of the population, which 
doesn’t mean in the top brackets; 
and though some of them are de- 
sctibable as “low-grade and illit- 
erate,” not a few are of rather 
superior quality. 

Nevertheless, child labor pre- 
vails among them, the education 
of the children is crippled or 
wholly cut off, while the health 
hazards to which the young are 
subjected present a sorry picture. 
The public is beginning to hear a 
lot about these things, and about 
the living conditions of migrants on the road and in the 
labor camps, and it is beginning to pay attention. It’s about 
time, because migrancy is likely to be a more or less perma- 
nent institution in American life, and because it is on the 
increase faster than the need or demand for migratory labor. 

One aspect of the effect of migratory life on children calls 
for special emphasis, lest it be overlooked among the more 
obvious effects. This must be indicated in terms of mental 
hygiene. It is a truism today that the mental and social 
development of children—the normal, wholesome growth 
of their personalities—is favored by living and growing up 
in a family home that is itself articulated into the life and 
activities, the culture and standards, of neighborhood and 
community. Of course, there are city slums which are not 
conducive to the best development of the young—but how 
about living in a constant succession of rural slums? Or even 





GROWING UP WHILE ON THE MOVE-— 
A FOOTNOTE ON MIGRANCY 
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a constant succession of different places on the map? 
What chance of a suitable home life, with emotional 
stability and desirable attitudes therein, is possible for the 
children of the migrants anywhere? Not only in the home, 
but in the play and school groups in which boys and girls 
normally participate, essential lessons in social adaptation 
are learned and character is formed for good or ill. But in 
what play or school groups do migratory children, here 
today and gone tomorrow, have a chance to participate? 

Consider the home-less and community-less plight of 
many gypsies of the crops. Staying 
so brief a time in any one place, 
there is little opportunity for the 
youngsters to acquire the interests 
or form the friendships appro- 
priate to their age and favorable 
to their development. They do not 
know what it is to take part in the 
activities and enjoy the relation- 
ships which are the common, 
everyday and rightful experience 
of other boys and girls. 

Consider, too, the emotional 
effect on children who feel not 
only the insecurity and fear of 
their parents, but the social ostra- 
cism to which migrants are sub- 
jected wherever they go. They 
don’t “belong,” either the parents 
or the children. The children 
therefore live in an atmosphere 
both of defeatism and of inferiority feelings. It is part of 
their heritage, part of their environment. 

If and when they do go to school, they are poorly dressed; 
and often the local community sentiment, and even that of 
the teachers, is against their coming to school. They are 
outsiders, they are a nuisance because they don’t fit into the 
curriculum, they are Okies and Mexicans and pea-pickers. 
Moreover, their schooling has suffered so much from child 
labor and repeated movings that they are almost invariably 
below the grade corresponding with their age and size. 
This is worse for the children than it is for the teachers. 

Child labor among the migrants is bad enough in its 
effects on physical health and school attendance. The mere 
presence of the children among migratory families is bad 
enough without the child labor. But what about the effects 
on mental health and social attitudes? 
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SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN IN 
WARTIME 


W: print below, from The School Government 
Chronicle and Education Review (London) of Feb- 
ruary 1940, a summary of a circular from the Home Office 
to local education authorities dealing with the employment 
of school children in wartime and the necessity for guarding 
against any relaxation of standards that may adversely affect 
children’s education or health. It is interesting to note that 
the standards suggested for agricultural employment during 
vacation periods are considerably higher than those now 
existing in this country, where child labor in agriculture is 
largely unregulated. The Home Office states: 


“While it is necessary that in the present emergency 
labour shall be available for all work of national importance 
it is equally essential to maintain a high standard of physical 
and mental fitness among growing boys and girls to ensure 
that no proposals should be entertained for their employ- 
ment in such a way as would be likely adversely to affect 
their education or their health. 


“The protection given to children by law must be care- 
fully maintained. Section 18 of the Act prohibits all 
employment under the age of twelve, and restricts the 
employment of children of twelve or over to two hours after 
school on school days. Many local authorities have raised 
by bye-law the age of prohibition from twelve to thirteen. 
But the protection afforded to children on school holidays 
is far less definite. The bye-laws of some local authorities 
limit the amount of employment on holidays to four or five 
hours a day, and some fix a weekly limit of twenty-four and 
thirty hours. On the other hand, in quite a number of in- 
stances bye-laws in country areas permit of children being 
employed in harvesting and other agricultural operations 
for as long as six, seven or even eight hours a day. 


“The Secretary of State recognizes that during the com- 
ing summer farmers will in many cases be short of adult 
labour, and in consequence there may be a desire to make 
up part of the deficiency by the employment of children in 
urgent work. Children who live in the country are accus- 
tomed to help about the farms, and when they are not. at 
school the Secretary of State would see no objection to a 
certain amount of employment so long as it is suited to their 
age and physique, is not likely to be detrimental to their 
health or education and care is taken to see that the period 
of employment is not excessive. It will be generally ad- 
mitted that eight hours a day is far too long for any child of 
school age to be employed and that half this period will 
usually be long enough. (Our italics. ) 


“There may also be a tendency to increase the employ- - 


ment of children in towns in the delivery of milk or news- 
papers or other occupations. It will be equally necessary 
in their case to ensure that the conditions of employment 
are not prejudicial to health or education, especially if the 
local bye-laws admit of employment before school. 

“The Secretary of State believes that there is a growing 
opinion among education authorities that children who are 
regularly employed out of school hours are not likely to get 
the fullest benefit from their education, and for this reason 
he is sure that, while realizing that the present emergency 
may justify some measure of assistance being given by chil- 
dren under suitable conditions, they will guard carefully 
against the risk of excessive employment both in country 
districts and in towns.” 


NEUTRALS PLAN TO USE CHILDREN 


HE Italian Cabinet has ‘approved a bill providing for 
civil mobilization in wartime that will include not only 
men and women but also children of both sexes from 13 


years up. No other details were issued, but it is understood 


to be one of the most drastic measures of the kind planned 
by any country... .” 

Rumania is drafting 4,000,000 children and youth into a 
vast agricultural army. Under the government’s program 
“many students will be released from school for a two- 
weeks period for work on the farms. . . . The school children 
to be impressed in the scheme are members of the National 
Youth Movement, ages 7 to 18. The 4,000,000 total was 
reckoned by the Ministers of Agriculture and Education, 
from figures supplied by youth leaders from all districts.” 

Both of these items were reported in the New York 
Times on April 3. 


EXHIBIT BOOK READY 


«“ AVE You Seen These Children?”, an album with 


thirty photographic enlargements and running text, 


shows graphically what the “farm problem” means tof 


American children. This exhibit (13 x 17 inches) will be 


loaned for display at conferences, meetings, etc. A $10 


deposit will be required of which $8 will be refunded 
when the exhibit is returned. 


MEET US IN GRAND RAPIDS 


ON. CAREY McWILLIAMS, Chief of the Division 

of Immigration and Housing of the State Depart: 

ment of Industrial Relations of California—perhaps better 

known as author of Factories in the Field—will be the prin- 

cipal speaker at the Annual Luncheon of the National Child 

Labor Committee to be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

on May 31. The subject for discussion will be ‘Child Labor 

in Industrialized Agriculture—Our Next Attack.’ Follow 

ing Mr. McWilliams’ talk there will be opportunity for 
questions and discussion from the floor. 

This meeting is arranged by the National Child Labot 
Committee as an Associate Group member of the Nationa 
Conference of Social Work which convenes in Grand 
Rapids from May 26 to June 1. 





The next issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD will appear ip 
October. 
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CHILDREN IN THE SUGAR BEET FIELDS 


LTHOUGH based on a study made in 1935, the recent 

Children’s Bureau report on child labor in the sugar 

beet fields is extremely significant. For 1935 was the first 

year in which the child labor provisions of the Jones-Cos- 

tigan Sugar Act were in effect and, although this Act was 

subsequently invalidated, similar provisions are now in 
effect through the Sugar Act of 1937. 

These provisions make the payment of Government ben- 
efits to growers conditional upon the observance of specified 
child labor standards—that no child under 14 years shall be 
employed and that no child between 14 and 16 years shall 
be permitted to work longer than 8 hours a day. Exception 
is made of children of growers who own not less than 40 

r cent of the crop. 

Although the employment of young children was 
markedly reduced in 1935, as compared with 1934 before 
the restrictions were inaugurated, there was still consider- 
able work by children under 14 years and disregard of the 
8-hour day provision for older children. In the 946 families 
of sugar beet laborers studied, 670 children between 6 and 
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16 years of age had worked in the fields. They constituted 
nearly one-fourth of all the family members who worked. 
Of this number 280 were known to be under 14 years, the 
minimum age specified in the Act. They constituted 19 per 
cent of all the children 6 to 14 years in the families studied. 
In 1934 the percentage of 6- to 14-year-olds who worked 
had been 43 per cent. 

The 8-hour day for children of 14 and 15 years was not 
generally observed. More than half of the children of this 
age usually worked longer than 8 hours a day and one quar- 
ter were reported to be working 12 hours or more a day 
during the thinning process. 

The study, which was conducted in ten sugar beet areas 
in six states, reported also on school attendance and school 
progress, family earnings, supplementary work and income, 
telief, and living conditions. Fifty-nine per cent of the 
families studied were non-migratory; 28 per cent were 
migrant within the immediate beet-growing area in which 
they worked, and 13 per cent were migrants from outside 
that area. 





Welfare of Families of Sugar-Beet Laborers: A Study of Child Labor 
and Its Relation to Family Work, Income, and Living Conditions in 
1935. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 15 cents. ° 


The findings of this study raise the question of whether 
the present Sugar Act has been more successful in securing 
observance of the child labor regulations than its prede- 
cessor. The Children’s Bureau and the Department of 
Agriculture cooperated last year in making available certifi- 
cates of age for beet growers in two states, Michigan and 
Ohio, who wished to assure themselves of the correct age 
of the children who were working. However, a brief survey 
made by the Bureau in the fall of 1939 indicated that a 
considerable number of children under 14 years had been 
employed at some time during the season. 


This makes especially pertinent the report’s conclusions 
which point out that, if the child labor provisions of the 
Sugar Act are to be effective, cooperative relationships must 
be worked out with officials of local school systems and state 
labor and education departments for the issuance of certifi- 
cates of age, and that there must be provision for systematic 
inspection to determine whether the child labor provisions 
are being observed. Reliance upon complaints of violations 
from neighbors or even local school officials has not been 
satisfactory. The need for the improvement of school 
attendance standards in beet producing localities is also 
stressed and the belief is expressed that higher educational 
standards would have the support of many sugar beet 
growers. 


TREND OF CHILD LABOR 


HE number of children under 16 years and of minars 

16 and 17 years entering industry was less in 1938 than 
in either 1937 or 1936, as indicated by employment certifi- 
cates issued in areas reporting regularly to the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. 


Reports for 14- and 15-year-old children, received from 
12 entire states, the District of Columbia, and 130 cities of 
50,000 or more population in 24 other states, showed 5,080 
children leaving school for work. Data for 16- and 17-year- 
olds, which came from 4 entire states, the District of 
Columbia, and 67 cities of 50,000 or more population in 
10 other states, showed 75,595 minors of this age entering 
industry. ' 

Employment certificate figures, it must be borne in mind, 
do not give the total number of children actually at work in 
the areas covered, but only the number legally entering in- 
dustry for the first time in occupations for which permits 
are required. Such figures therefore do not include children 
who had previously left school for work even though still 
within the age group considered, children in occupations 
for which permits are not required (which differs among 
the states) , nor those working illegally without work per- 
mits. Moreover increases or decreases in the number of 
employment certificates issued may reflect changes in permit 
requirements or in the degree to which the requirements are 
enforced, rather than actual changes in the number 
employed. 

Detailed figures for the years 1937 to 1939 are reported 
in an article, “Trend of Child Labor, 1937 to 1939,” by 
Ella Arvilla Merritt of the Children’s Bureau in the January 
1940 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. A discussion of 
the factors influencing the employment of children, and of 
sex distribution, schooling and, for a very limited group, 
occupational distribution is included. 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


SKYLINES FOR YOUTH 1890-1940. Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City. 1940. 


Skylines for Youth is the story of half a century of effort to 
meet the ever-changing needs of working boys and girls in 
New York City. In 1890 the Alliance Employment Bureau 
was organized as the first non-profit employment bureau in 
the country. In 1920 it merged with the Committee for 
Vocational Scholarships and the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau of the Henry Street Settlement to form the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors which, during the past twenty 
years, has worked steadily for the advancement of standards 
in placement, guidance and scholarship work for children 
and young people. Emphasis has changed as needs have 
changed. New York City’s skyline in 1940 is radically dif- 
ferent from that of 1890 when more than 50,000 children 
under 16 years were employed. Not child labor but unem- 
ployment of youth is the dark cloud on today’s horizon. The 
Vocational Service for Juniors has been quick to adapt its 
program to the new conditions and is devoting its primary 
attention to the 400,000 “unused youth” of New York City 
—boys and girls over 16 years who are both out of school 
and out of work. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLS IN ACTION. By Elsie Ripley Clapp. The 
Viking Press, Inc., New York City. 1940. $3.75. 


Community Schools in Action is a story of the growth of an 
idea, a concept of education as an essential part of the total 
life of a community, implanted and cultivated in two com- 
munities by a zealous and devoted gardener. The gardener, 
Elsie Ripley Clapp, was ably assisted by teachers, parents 
and citizens who were fired by a sense of participation in a 
vital process. The two communities were a rural school dis- 
trict in Kentucky, and Arthurdale, West Virginia. The first 
comprised families with sharply differing income levels. 
The second was a community of mining families rescued by 
government rehousing from a hamlet slowly strangling in 


the economic depression of the coal mining industry. 

The idea of education as a part of life is by no means new, 
in spite of all the controversies raging between the advo- 
cates of the preeminence of “‘tool subjects” and those pro- 
moting “activity programs.” Many of its elements were to 
be found in the primitive life of some of the Indian tribes 
in this country before they were demoralized by white 
whiskey and vice. 

The freshness of the approach in these two communities 
lies in the extent to which Miss Clapp and her associates 
have been successful in reaching into the past, absorbing 
the present, and looking into the future for materials out of 
which to weave a pattern of education that should be kinetic 
and potent for growth because of its clear relationship to 
absorbing life interests of yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
Miss Clapp tells the story with directness, simplicity and 
a wealth of illustration. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. By Francis ]. Brown, Ph.D. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City. 1939. $2.25. 


Primarily a textbook for courses in educational sociology, 
this volume will be of interest to anyone dealing with chil- 
dren and young people—whether as teacher, case worker, 
community worker or voting citizen. Practical and concrete, 
with plenty of illustrative examples, it discusses problems 
in terms of actual situations which the normal child meets 
—in his family, play group, school, church, and in relation- 
ship to government. Imthe latter section chapters on child 
labor and youth problems are included. 


DIRECTORY OF YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS. Compiled by Mary 
Rodgers Lindsay assisted by Simon Uhrman. National 
Youth Administration for New Y ork City. 1940. 


An impressive compilation of the membership, purpose, 
program and activities of nearly 300 youth organizations 
and adult agencies serving youth in the United States. 


NEW WAYS OF HELPING THE COMMITTEE 


W E print below a letter from a friend of the National 
Child Labor Committee, a member for more than 
twenty-five years, who offers some practical suggestions of 
ways in which members can assist the Committee's work: 


National Child Labor Committee: 


There are many members of the Child Labor Committee, | 
feel sure, who, like myself, are deeply interested in its work 
but who, like myself also, have contributed little but their 
annual dues. 

For some time I’ve been trying to think of plans for getting 
additional funds for this splendid work, and it seems to me 
there are occasions when many would contribute if the matter 
were brought to their attention. Here are a few suggestions: 


Mothers Day 
Especially in memory of a mother who has passed away. 


Birthdays 
In many churches flowers are furnished by the friends and 


relatives of members who are gone. Members who do not - 


do this might give money instead to the Child Labor 


Committee; those who do might supplement by giving 
something to this work. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 


Hoping to bring such relief to the child worker that he 
may enjoy these days. 


Anniversaries 


Most of us have anniversaries, or other days that have 
some special significance for us. A contribution to the 
Child Labor Committee might be one way to observe 
these days. 


For friends who have just passed away. 
Give money in lieu of flowers. 


Sometimes a ‘‘bargain’’ may be made to help the Committee. 
For instance a nephew of mine likes the walialied articles of 
Walter Lippmann, but the Chicago and New York dailies that 

_he has do not carry them. So I send him these articles from my 

paper, in return for which he gives the Child Labor Committee 

five dollars. 
Cordially yours, 


Claremont, California LAVINIA E. CLARK. 
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